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EDUCATING THE URBAN STUDENT FOR 
THE URBAN WAY OF LIFE 



Willie deals with the role of the university in educating 
students to be citizens and leaders in our urbanized society. 
He sees urbanization as being different from, though related 
to, industrialization, and he sees distinct differences in the 
social and educational responses needed to deal with them. 
While industrialization, the main focus of our social and ed- 
ucational institutions, requires technological skills for work, 
urbanization requires the development of a sense of commu- 
nity. Willie believes that the university must seek to educate 
leaders from and for all levels of community— partly because 
all levels of community need leaders and partly because truth 
comes only from the fusion of a number of viewpoints— and 
that university education must become involved with current 
controversial community issues. The university must "teach 
activists the benefits of reasoned thought and thinkers the 
methods and techniques of effective action." 

Charles V. Willie, Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Syracuse University, is presently a visiting lecturer at the 
Harvard University Medical School. He is also Senior Re- 
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served on the New York State Mental Health Commission and 
the State Committee for the 1961 White House Conference on 
Aging. He is consultant to the National Urban Program of the 
Episcopal Church and is active in numerous human rights and 
urban affairs groups. 
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EDUCATING THE URBAN STUDENT FOR 
THE URBAN WAY OF LIFE 

In the United States, urbanization, higher education, and continuing 
education are coming of age together. A little more than ten years ago, 
2.7 million people were enrolled in institutions of higher education. To- 
day this number has doubled. By 1975 it is estimated that a majority of 
the adults over twenty-five will have been graduated from high school. 
Many of them will attend our colleges and universities as part-time as 
well as full-time students. A survey conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Chicago in 1961-62 discovered that 
nearly 29 million people were engaged in some kind of adult education 
course. This figure was about 16 per cent of the estimated 1961 national 
population and represented no small achievement since the main growth 
in adult education, as pointed out by Jerome Ziegler, is a twentieth-cen- 
tury development.^ 

The urbanization statistics for this century, during which the United 
States shifted from a predominantly rural to a predominantly urban popu- 
lation, are no less astounding. The 1920 Census was the first that record- 
ed the majority of the residents of this nation as living in urban areas. 
Today more than 70 per cent of the people live in urban and suburban 
communities. 

The increasing urbanization of the United States along with the ex- 
panding numbers involved in continuing education means that a major con- 
cern of the present and future must be one of equipping our students to 
deal with the urban community. Dealing with the urban community is dif- 
ferent from dealing with the urban industrial world of work. In her book 
on The City , Rose Hum Lee states, "The most pronounced change in ur- 
ban living and environment followed the Industrial Revolution." She points 
out that "in Western societies, urbanization and industrialization are gen- 
erally associated with each other. Because of this association, we have 
focused many of our studies of contemporary problems upon the division 
of labor and specialization so characteristic of the urbanized industrial 

2. I^. 

3. Rose Hum Lee, The City (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1955), p. 7. 
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society; and many of our educational and training programs have been ■ 
designed to teach people the occupational skills necessary to find work 
in the urbanized industrial society. 

But in addition to the changes in work preparation brought about by 
industrialization, there are also the changes in relationships among peo- 
ple and between people and their social environment brought about by 
urbanization. Three decades ago, sociologist Louis Wirth of the Univer- 
sity of Giicago wrote a famous essay entitled, "Urbanism as a Way of 
Life." He recognized that the major problems of survival in the urban 
society are not limited to circumstances of work. He pointed out this 
simple but profound fact: "Increasing the number of inhabitants in a set- 
tlement beyond a certain limit will affect the relationships between them 
and the character of the city."^ Wirth indicated the dimension of the ur- 
banized industrial society to which our attention must be turned today; 
and that dimension is the nature of the interaction between large hetero- 
geneous masses of people who occupy a limited geographic area. In the 
United States, for example, Charles Abrams informs us that "about 70 
per cent of the . . . population is now concentrated in . . . communities 
occupying . . . only a little more than one per cent of the nation's land 
area."^ The population of our cities is, of course, pluralistic. This 
means that in urban areas there is intense interaction among people of 
diversified interests and backgrounds who are uncontrolled by the "bonds 
of kinship, of neighborliness, and the sentiments arising out of living to- 
gether for generations under a common folk tradition." 

If our continuing education is to be in line with the needs of the con- 
temporary situation— that is, if we are to help our students fulfill them- 
selves in the urbanized industrial society— we must educate each student 
for life in a pluralistic community. We must teach our students how to 
develop a sense of community among heterogeneous and diversified peo- 
ple. At the World Conference on Church and Society in Switzerland held 
during the summer of 1966, economist Barbara Ward said we must de- 

4. Louis Wirth, "Urbanism as a Way of Life," in Paul K. Hatt and 
Albert J. Reiss (eds.). Reader in Urban ^ciology (New York: The Free 
Press, 1951). pp. 38-39. (Originally published in the American Journal 
of Sociology .) 

5. Charles Abrams, "The Uses of Land in Cities," in Scientific 
American (ed.). Cities (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965), p. 123. 

6. Wirth, op. cit., p. 39. 
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velop some kind of community if we are to get out of the present world 
situation alive. The same statement may be made of the local urban set- 
ting. The rioting, ransacking, and rebelling that occurred in city after 
city during the summer of 1966 were preventable, just as preventable 
as the explosions and eruptions that characterized labor -management 
relations twenty-five to fifty years ago. The work in industrialization by 
units of our major universities like Harvard Business School contributed 
in no small way to the peaceful evolution of a sense of community be- 
tween labor and management, particularly with reference to production.*^ 
In a like manner, it is appropriate that the society turn to the university 
and its various programs like continuing education for assistance in deal 
ing with the disruptions of these days. 

Thus for, our universities and particularly their continuing educa- 
tion programs have been slow to respond to the pressing need to develop 
a sense of community in the urbanized industrial society. In spite of the 
human relations crisis that has been rampaging throi^hout our cities 
since the 1954 Supreme Court decision outlawing officially sanctioned 
racial segregation in public education, the 1961-62 National Opinion Re- 
search Center Survey revealed that nearly 40 per cent of the subject mat 
ter offered by universities and colleges to enrollees in continuing educa- 
tion may be classified as vocational; approximately another 40 per cent 
is in the area of general education; and only 4 per cent is concerned with 

O 

public affairs. This means that our continuing education programs are 
still concerned with urban man as worker. We are continuing to under- 
stand urbanization as if it were synonymous with industrialization and 
are not offering courses related to the larger responsibilities required 
of our students who live in citfos. 

The fact that so little of the subject matter of continuing education 
deals with public affairs and contemporary social problems has prompt- 
ed some authorities in higher education to conclude that "adults avoid 

g 

the study of critical issues." It should remain an open question, how- 



7. See Elton Mayo, Human Relations in an liT^ustrial Civilization 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933); and F. J. Roethlisberger and Wil- 
liam J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cambridge; Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939). 

8. Ziegler, op. cit. . p. 1175. 

9. Ibid., p. 1176. 
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ever, whether this low proportion of courses represents avoidance on 
the part of our students to become involved in the critical and contro- 
versial affeirs of our time or avoidance on the part of educational insti- 
tutions. It is always easier to attribute these deficiencies to individuals 
rather than to institutions. It is like calling those students with special 
needs whom our high schools are unwilling to accommodate "dropouts" 
rather than "pushouts," or like labeling those troublesome clients whom 
social service agencies cannot tolerate as "uncooperative."^® 

In the past, we concentrated our efforts on changing the student in 
his relationship with himself. We provided information and taught the 
student certain skills which were designed to contribute to self-improve- 
ment. Now we must do more! We must provide our students with the in- 
formation and teach them the kinds of skills which may contribute to so- 
cietal improvement. After two world wars and several other lesser wars, 
we now know that good individuals do not automatically give rise to good 
societies. There were many good individuals in Nazi Germany during the 
period when millions of Jews were murdered by the state. There were 
many good individuals in the United States during the time when loyal 
Japanese-Americans were uprooted from their West Coast homes in the 
early 1940's and detained in relocation camps, like prisoners, by the 
state. We cannot develop a sense of community by limiting our concern 
to self-improvement. The vocational and general educational emphases 
of the past are too narrow. These approaches may have been sufficient 
for the beginning centuries of this land, but they are inadequate as we 
move toward the year 2000. 

Now can we develop a sense of community by limiting our concern 
to developing only the elite. Our students, especially those who partici- 
pate in continuing education, are urban and diversified. Consider, both 
from the point of view of educational content and from that of the compo- 
sition of the student body, the purpose of Harvard as stated in the 1650 
Charter: "The advancement of all good literature, arts and science." 
These were the skills considered to be necessary for learned leaders, 
clergymen, and statesmen. Unlike those in the past, however, today's 

10. Charles V. Willie, "Deprivation and Alienation: A Compound 
Situation," in C. W. Hunnicutt (ed.), Urban Education and Cultural Denri- 
vation (Syracuse: University Division of Summer Sessions, 1964), p. 89. 

„ and Fellows of Harvard College, The Story of 

Harvard , A Short History (Cambridge: The University Information Cen- 
ter, 1966), p. 3. 
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learned leaders are not limited to clergymen and statesmen, and neither 
are they all from the upper social class. Our colleges and universities 
are still places for training and educating leaders. But the demand today 
placed upon institutions of higher learning for the public good is to seek 
out and educate all sorts of leaders —those in the upper, middle, and low- 
er classes— and to teach them to become ceaselessly involved in public 
affairs. 

This, of course, is not easy for educators. You may recall the little 
volume by W. Lloyd Warner and his colleagues entitled, Who Shall Be 
Educated? The authors of that book point out that becoming a teacher is 
one way of becoming upwardly mobile in the stratification hierarchy of 
the community. They further indicate that because teachers have in ef- 
fect used education as a vehicle of upward mobility, they almost insist 
that their students do likewise. 

If the university is an institution which is searching for truth, it is 
a distinct advantage to have a diversified student body in all programs; 
for truth emerges out of the clashing of ideas. Plato believed that philos- 
ophers should rule the state because of the union of qualities they pos- 
sessed, the most important of which was their love for truth. But Plato 
erred in thinking that truth is an inherent quality of the philosopher. It 
may be that the pursuit of truth is a fundamental and inherent quality of 
the idiilosopher, but the possession of truth is not. The pursuit of truth 
may be a fundamental quality of any learned leader— be he rich or poor; 
but the possession of truth is not. 

In Book VI of the Republic, Plato said, "[Philosophers] will never 

1 2 

intentionally receive into their mind falsehood." But Rashomon, the 
Japanese film, provides another perspective on this business of truth. It 
is not that one intentionally caters to falsehood, but rather that each per- 
son's version of truth is conditioned by his own station in life, his image 
of himself, his experiences in the past, and his aspirations for the future. 
This means that no one, whether saint or sinner, philosopher or fool, can 
fully know the truth because the knowledge which anyone possesses is al- 
ways conditioned by the uniqueness of the being who possesses it and 
limited by his perspective. A university which is actively searching for 



12 . J. D. Kaplan (ed.), Dialogues of Plato. Jowett translation (New 
York: Pocket Book, 1951 ), pp. 347-48. 
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truth should be actively attracting all kinds of persons into its various 
programs. 

If the university is in the business of educating leaders, it must de- 
liberately include among its students leaders from the slums and leaders 
from the suburbs. It is necessary to recruit a diversified student body 
because we know that students learn from each other as well as from 
their teachers and that the truth which they learn will emerge out of the 
competition of the ideas, images, and aspirations of the multitude. Each 
leader partially defines truth in terms of his present and past ejqperi- 
ences. We who have specialized in teaching the white and middle class 
only or the nonwhite and working class only have specialized in impart- 
ing half-truths to our students and have persisted in defending the cir- 
cumstance in which we teach— circumstances of homogeneous people— 
which do not help our students to know how little they know. 

Parenthetically let me acquaint you with a real community issue 
which demonstrates beautifully how one's assessment of success or fail- 
ure is associated with one's station in life and the perspective with which 
he evaluates life's circumstances. In Syracuse, New York, in 1964, the 
Board of Education transferred fifty to sixty Negro children from an 
inner-city elementary school with a predominantly nonwhite population 
to a predominantly white elementary school in a middle-class neighbor- 
hood. The president of the school board, who is white, Protestant, and a 
captain of industry, said in testimony at a hearing of the United States 
Civil Rights Commission that he was in favor of the bussing program be- 
cause he now is convinced that programs of compensatory education are 
not very effective in schools in ghetto areas. In effect, he considered the 
bussing plan to be a success. Obviously, the president of the school board 
values high achievement and believes that white children who experience 
education in privileged settings have a responsibility to share these ejqpe- 
riences with persons who have e^qperienced more disadvantaged circum- 
stances. His ejq)ression fundamentally was the ethic of the dominant ma- 
jority. 

Because of this ethic, the president of the Syracuse Board of Educa- 
tion opposed the bussing of white children into predominantly Negro inner- 
city schools that had over-all lower achievement ratii^s. When in 1966 
sufficient pressure was brought upon the school board to equalize the bur- 
den of bussing by proposii^ an integration plan for an inner-city school 
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with a predominantly Negro student body, the school board agreed to 
sponsor a plan to bus white children into one inner-city school and to 
increase the extra services in that school only if enough white children 
volunteered so that they in fact would be a majoricy. The plan was ap- 
proached without enthusiasm and the public campaign to recruit white 
students to transfer to the inner-city school was delayed until only 
three weeks before the opening of school. The Board of Education au- 
thorized the staff of the public school system to recruit at least seven 
hundred white students. Because of the circumstances under which the 
project was launched, only sixty-eight white children signed up. This 
means they would have been a minority in the inner-city school for the 
1966-67 school year. However, the president of the school board stated 
that the program was a failure and the plan to bus white children into 
the inner-city school was canceled. 

My assessment of the program was quite different. My own back- 
ground has been that of a minority person who was educated in ghetto 
public schools that were inadequately equipped and staffed. While the 
circumstances of life for members of a minority population may be disr 
advantaged from one perspective, they are advantaged from another per- 
spective. To persevere in the face of great adversity, the members of a 
"disadvantaged" minority must develop courage . To share limited re- 
sources with others and with the community-at-large, the members of 
a "disadvantaged" minority must learn generosity . But most of all, the 
members of a "disadvantaged" minority must learn the humility of re- 
ceiving. The development of courage, humility, and generosity are but a 
few advantages that flow from being a member of the "disadvantaged" 
minority. These characteristics might well benefit members of the ad- 
vantaged majority. Courage, humility, and generosity are good lessons 
to learn. My entire life has been devoted to trying to master these les- 
sons, though not very well. Sixty-eight white children who volunteered 
to become members of a minority in a disadvantaged inner-city school 
could have begun these lessons in the fall of .^66. But the Board of Edu- 
cation canceled the opportunity. 

When fifty to sixty Negro children volunteered to attend a predomi- 
nantly white school, the president of the school board considered that 
program to be a success. But when sixty to seventy white children vol- 
unteered to attend a predominantly Negro school, the president of the 
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school board considered that program to be a failure. The numbers in> 
volved in the two programs were about the same, but the perspective of 
the board president'varied according to the situation and his values and 
position in life. In the 1964 integration experience, white students contin- 
ued as a majority, but in the 1966 integration e:^erience white students 
, would have become a minority. 

In terms of the station in life which I have occupied and the perspec- 
tive that I bring, there are advantages in living the life of a minority. I 
cohi^idered the 1966 program to be a success which would have exposed 
sixty-eight white children to these "advantages." I am not suggesting, 
however, that my assessment of the situation is right and that the assess- 
ment of the president of the school board is wrong. Each of us possesses 
partial truths based upon our limited view of reality from the perspective 
of our particular station in life. The truth will emerge only when our dif- 
fering assessments have an opportunity to encounter each other in open 
competition. 

Our colleges and universities have accepted the fact that their stu- 
dents come from all walks of life. Clark Kerr attributes the tremendous 
increases in our enrollment to the demise of two long-held notions: "that 
higher education ought to be restricted to a small elite . . . , and that 
only a small percentage of a country's population is capable of benefiting 
from some kind of higher education."^^ You may recall the famous state- 
ment by President Charles Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin in 
1906 when he said that he was organizing the General Extension Division 
so that "the boundaries of the university campus [would become] cotermi- 
nous with the boimdaries of the state." Ziegler's review of the develop- 
ment of adult education in the United States identifies this as a significant 
policy statement because it meant that the university had committed it- 
self to serve all people with university-level courses and not just those 

persons who were able to enroll on the main campus because of financial 

14 

resources or geographic proximity. It should go without saying that 
continuing education has sort of reneged on this starry-eyed beginning. 
While continuing education has extended the influence of colleges and uni- 



13. Clark Kerr, "The Frantic Race to Remain Contemporary," Dae 
dalus. 93 (Fall, 1964), p. 1056. 

14. Ziegler, op. cit ., p. 1156. 
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versities far and wide, it has tended to educate people to fulfill the needs 
of the Establishment 

Since urban students come from varied circumstances and stations 
in. life, it is incumbent upon colleges and universities, and especially 
upon their continuing education programs, to equip these students to be- 
come leaders in whatever situations they find themselves. We must teach 
the urban student how to lead his friends into the mainstream of commu- 
nity life, contributing whatever is uniquely their own— be they upper, mid- 
dle, or lower class. 

That the development of leadership is still an unmet need in our so- 
ciety is revealed by a statement by the Reverend Arthur L. Whitaker, 
Negro Baptist clergyman in Rochester, New York. He was shaken by the 
rioting in that city July 24, 25, and 26 in 1964, and said that the potential 
for violent outbreak will remain as long as there is a tendency of both 
Negroes and whites to look for a black messiah as leader and spokesman 
for all Negroes. "In a complex society such as ours," the Reverend Mr. 
Whitaker continued, "there can be no single leader for any group. There 
are various levels of leadership in all groups." It would seem to me that 
colleges and universities ought to be training leaders for all levels. This 
means that colleges and universities may continue a practice which they 
are very capable of performing. What is new is that they should train 
leaders of all levels and not just leaders for the Establishment. 

We have strongly asserted that the education of leaders of all socio- 
economic status levels is a major responsibility of our colleges and uni- 
versities because truth and justice, which are essential in a community, 
tend to emerge from the adversary system in which all categories of 
people can effectively confront each other. We cannot expect one sector 
of society to be continuously concerned about the interests of other sec- 
tors. Even the most understanding and compassionate view the needs of 
others from their own vantage point. It is a limitation of our finite hu- 
manity that we cannot put ourselves in another person's position. 

The specialization and division of labor which characterize the ur- 
ban setting literally mean that one person or category of persons must 
do for another what the other cannot do for himself or itself. People of 
the urban community are truly interdependent. In the past, the poor and 
some occupational, racial, sex, and age categories have been cut off 
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from the mainstream of community life. This has limited their opportu- 
nity for personal fulfillment and has eliminated from the social life of 
the total community the enriching contribution of their full participation. 
Colleges and universities must deliberately develop programs in leader- 
ship training for all categories of people, including those who are ”in" 
and those who are "out.”, No longer can efforts be limited to training 
leaders for the Establishment only. The health of the community depends 
upon the full and effective participation of all of its sectors. 

This means that continuing education must become involved with cur- 
rent controversial community issues, not so much to share particular 
truths as to ensure that adversaries are adequately equipped with the 
skills necessary for honest deliberation. It is out of such deliberations 
that the truth may emerge. The alternative to becoming involved in cur- 
rent community controversy is to withdraw. 

Peterson's study, A Hundred Years of Education, indicates what hap- 
pens when colleges and universities withdraw. They tend to decline in 
stature. Peterson determined that during the eighteenth century univer- 
sity life reached its lowest point of decline in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. The chief complaint was that "the University had preserved a 'me- 
dieval' form which was completely out of touch with the needs of [a] new 
[century]."^® 



In a 1964 Commencement Address, Julius A. Stratton, who was at 
that time president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, made his 
peace with the need to become involved. He said, "I do not believe that 
we can escape the responsibility of taking part in the solution of prob- 
lems which touch most deeply upon the total welfare of the society."^® 

On October 7, 1966, a new president of M. I. T., Howard W. Johnson, was 
installed. This is what he said in his Installation Address; "The historic 
roles of the university— to educate youth, to preserve knowledge, and to 
create new knowledge-^ remain the same; but the emphasis on them be- 
comes greater in a more demanding society, and the greatest emphasis 
will be on developing leadership." He spoke of leaders who will be con- 
cerned with service to society, service in the cause of society, and the 



r, „ A Hundred Years of Education (New York; 

Collier Books, 1962), p. 199.70riginally published in 1952;) 



16. Julius A. Stratton, "Commencement Address, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, June 12, 1964," Daedalus. 93 (Fall, 1964), p. 1143. 
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well-beii^ of their fellow man. He said further that students would come 
closer to understanding man’s purpose on this earth by seeking to serve 
their fellows. The new president of this school has stated his belief that 
’’the general range of problems attacked by M. I. T. in the future will 
shift more and more to those that understandably affect the ways in which 
our society lives.” He said that while science would remain a central con- 
cern, ”it would be inadeqi^te for the basic education of the M. I. T. man 
to stop at science and engineering.” Johnson went on to say that the insti- 
tute ’’will increasingly exert its power towards problems of human sig- 
nificance.”^^ I have deliberately quoted two presidents of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology because this is an educational center that has be- 
come famous around the world for teaching students how to deal with peo- 
ple as well as things. 

There are few teachers and administrators of colleges and universi- 
ties who would disagree with these statements made by the M. I. T. pres- 
idents. Thus the basic question is not, ’ ’Should institutions of higher learn- 
ing become involved in current controversial community affairs?” It is 
rather, ”How should such institutions become involved in current contro- 
versial community affairs?” 

The kind of reaction that may be anticipated as colleges and univer- 
sities move in earnest into the business of educating all levels of commu- 
nity leaders is shown by the experience of University College, the adult 
education division of Syracuse University. Of the several programs per- 
fa ining to community leadership development, two are especially perti- 
nent: (1) the Thursday Breakfast Roundtable and (2) the Community Action 
Training Center. These two programs were initiated during the 1964-65 
school year. The first program has continued to operate; the second has 
been dropped. 

The Thursday Breakfast Roundtable is limited to men and has includ- 
ed businessmen, prominent lawyers, high governmental officers, execu- 
tives of major community associations such as the Community Chest and 
the Chamber of Commerce, a few professors with demonstrated interest 
in public affairs, and some outstanding clergymen. The roundtable is a 
public service provided by University College as a continuing channel of 
communication for civic leaders in the Syracuse metropolitan area. The 
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weekly informal meetings represent an opportunity for men sharing spe> 
cial responsibilities for the progressive development of the community 
to exchange ideas and opinions on important public issues and problems. 
The program begins at 8:30 A.M. and ends promptly at 9:30 A.M. The 
support which the Thursday Breakfast Roundtable has received in the 
community is indicated by .the kinds of people who have consented to. ad- 
dress the group. At one session, the mayor of Syracuse discussed "Our 
Major Strengths and Weaknesses, as Seen from City Hall." At another, 
the county executive of Onondaga County, which surrounds and includes 
the city of Syracuse, spoke on public health. Distinguished lawyers— 
heads of voluntary and public bodies— foundation executives, and other 
top community leaders participate in these weekly sessions. 

In effect, the Thursday Breakfast Roundtable brings together the lo- 
cal Establishment for the purpose of sharing and exchanging views, hope- 
fully for the benefit of the total community. At the end of the 1964-65 
school year, one local daily newspaper published an editorial declaring 
that the enterprise was a success and expressing the hope that it would 
continue. And so the roundtable has continued, reaching out to top com- 
munity leaders and involving them in a public affairs educational venture. 

The other program, the Community Action Training Center, began 
at University College in the same year. A publication describing the pro- 
gram states the following: 

We are seekii^ candidates who, on the basis of existing knowl- 
edge, are likely to enter long careers of organization of low income 
populations. They should be young, responsible, committed to hard 
work for seven days a week, including evenings, in the field. They 
should, if possible, be from low income areas themselves and able 
to identify with and be accepted by most people in neighborhoods of 
poverty, and not be perceived as deviant by the general population. 

Applicants should have a controlled, but intense anger about 
continued injustice and should be committed to hard work for peo- 
ple who are grappling with apparently overwhelming problems. 

They should be able to plan and act over a long period of time in 
the development of democratic organizations with enough power to 
alter the corrosive condition of living in poverty. 

They will need to put neighborhood issues ahead of personal 
concerns and to be enablers to the development of organizations, 
instead of themselves assuming leadership roles in the organiza- 
tion which is created. . . . 

In practice, trainees will have varying levels of education 
ranging from those with relatively few years of school to students 
in the Graduate School of Social Work. . . . 
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There will be no academic prerequisites. A certificate will be 
issued to each graduate by University College, the adult education 
division of Syracuse University.. 

From the descriptive material presented above, it is clear that Uni- 
versity College was serious in its attempt to develop leadership pro- 
grams for those who are ”in” and those who are ’’out,” and for people at 
all levels of the socio-economic status hierarchy, including both the 
poor and the affluent. While a local newspaper praised the Thursday 
Breakfast Roundtable, the morning daily paper damned the Community 
Action Training Center. It called the federal grant which financed the 
center ”a strange misuse of public funds.” The project was strange to 
the editorial writers for the local newspaper (1) because the field work 
unit of the Community Action Training Center was organizing ’’benefi- 
ciaries of public housing to protest because they are not getting more 

assistance”; and (2) because of the kinds of students recruited and their 

^ 18 
’’lack of academic prerequisites. ” 

The Community Action Training Center upset the local Establish- 
ment. The mayor didn’t like it, and made the existence of the center one 
of his campaign issues. The Syracuse Housing Authority didn’t like it, 
and one of its members wrote a letter to President Lyndon B. Johnson 
signifying his alarm over the involvement of the federal government in 
a program designed to train ’’agitators” for the poor. Some businessmen 
didn’t like it and canceled their pledges to the university’s fund drive. 
Several local citizens, including the mayor, waited upon the chancellor 
of Syracuse University and made known their complaints. Finally, the 
federal grant supporting the Community Action Trainii^ Center termi- 
nated and was not renewed. 

This first major effort by a major university of leadership develop- 
ment among the poor should not be viewed as a failure. There were some 
errors in the way the over-all program, especially its field work unit, 
was structured into the total university. Also, there were some errors 
in the style of operating. These errors probably were due to the absence 
of past ejq)erience on which to base this new program. As colleges and 
universities become more committed to educating leaders for all levels 
of society, they will build upon the Syracuse ejq)erience and eventually 
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become more successful. So the demise of the Community Action Train- 
ing Center at University College could be classified as a failure; more 
appi*opr lately, I think, the demise should be classified as an early event 
in a series which will evolve eventually into an enlarged conception of 
leadership training among our colleges and universities. The brief ex- 
istence of the Community Action Training Center, within a university 
setting, confronted institutions of higher learning with the fact that they 
have a responsibility for training leaders of the poor as well as of the 
affluent, of those in the slums as well as of those in the suburbs. In due 
time, I predict, they will find ways of fulfillii^ this responsibility on a 
continuing basis as a new educational service for a pluralistic and urban 
society. 

The general lines of a reconciliation between the old education and 
the new became clearer to me durii^ a sentimental journey I recently 
took. On February 18, 1966, I returned to my alma mater to deliver the 
ninety-ninth-year Founders' Day Banquet Address. My wife and children 
accompanied me to Morehouse College, a school with a relatively small 
student body of men, predominantly Negro, from which I graduated in 
1948. Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president of the college more than twenty 
years ago when I first enrolled, was present, as well as many of the old 
faculty members. 

It was a joy to return to Morehouse College to e:sperience the old 
setting, but more importantly, to sense its new spirit. I tried to capture 
some of that new spirit in the Founders' Day Addres^because I believe 
it is the spirit which all universities and colleges must have if they are 
effectively to educate the urban student for the urban way of life. 

I spoke of college -community relations as "an increasingly difficult 
problem" for administrators during this age of demonstrations. I called 
the deep involvement of some colleges and universities in the onrushing 
affairs of the community "a challenge to their former status as places 
set aside for contemplation." I saw my alma mater goii^ into its second 
century with the conflict in goals— whether college should be a place for 
creative thinkii^ or social action— unresolved. And because of this unre- 
solved problem, I felt that the school would endure. It has exalted stu- 
dents who protested and acclaimed the scholarly and contemplative. 

Morehouse College has nurtured Julian Bond, who was denied a seat, 
to which he was elected, in the Georgia legislature because of his views 
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opposing United S^tes involvement in the war in Vietna.m; it has also 
nurtured Dr. James Nabrit of the American delegation to the United Na- 
tions, who shares the responsibility of defending the administration and 
its policy of war in Vietnam. Among other outstanding graduates are the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who daringly demonstrates in the 
city streets, and Judge Robert Franklin, who soberly presides over the 
Toledo city courts. It seemed to me that my alma mater was involved 

with mankind. To borrow a phrase from Langston Hughes, I saw More- 

19 

house College all caught up in ’’the sweet flypaper of life." 

I predicted that with this breadth of involvement in the community, 
Morehouse College would move into the second century of its existence 
continuing to support all of its sons, including those who debate and those 
who demonstrate. But more than this, I felt that my alma mater would 
"strive to impart to the activists the benefits of reasoned thought, and to 
the thinkers the methods and techniques of effective action." 

That prediction is a call to all colleges and universities that dare to 
read aright the signs of the time. If they are to prepare their students 
for life and leadership in an urbanized, industrialized, pluralistic society, 
they must teach activists the benefits of reasoned thought and thinkers 
the methods and techniques of effective action. Only then will students be- 
come ceaselessly involved in public affairs and caught up in "the sweet 
flypaper of life" which, to say the least, is a bit sticky and, some might 
even say, rather messy. 



19. Roy DeCarava and Langston Hughes, The Sweet Flypaper of Life 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955), p. 92. 

20. Charles V. Willie, "Into the Second Century: Problems of Higher 
Education of Particular Concern to Morehouse College," Morehouse Col- 
lege Bulletin, XXV (Spring, 1966), pp. 7-10. 
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